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society, but so well assorted that, when they were there, they
were found to be in harmony, like the cords of a musical instru-
ment played by a clever hand. Pursuing this comparison, I
would say that she played on this instrument with an art which
amounted to genius; she seemed to know what sound the cord
which she was going to touch would give. I mean that our minds
and characters were so well known to her that, to start them into
play, she had only to say a single word. Nowhere was the con-
versation more lively, or more brilliant, or better conducted than
at her house. The moderate and always equable temperature at
which she managed to keep it, either by checking it or by stimu-
lating it alternately, was a rare achievement. Her unquenchable
enthusiasm communicated itself to our minds, but without ex-
cess ; her imagination was the motive force, but her reason held
it in check. Moreover, it must be observed that the minds which
she kindled at her pleasure were neither weak nor light; men like
Condillac and Turgot were among the number; d'Alembert was
like a simple and docile child when with her. Her talent for
throwing out an idea and provoking discussion among men of
this class; her talent for discussing it with as much precision and
even eloquence as they; her talent for introducing new ideas
and varying the discourse always with the ease and skill of a fairy
who with a simple wave of her wand changes at pleasure the
scene of her enchantments; such talent, I repeat, was not that
of an ordinary woman. The follies of fashion and vanity were
not the subjects by which she made herself interesting to a circle
of highly intellectual people day after day during four hours of
conversation without sign of fatigue and without a break. It is
true that one of her charms was her enthusiastic disposition,
which impassioned her language, and which added to her opinions
the warmth, the interest, and the eloquence of feeling. Sometimes,
nay, very often, at her parties reason yielded to mirth; a mild
philosophy allowed itself then to become light banter: d'Alembert
set the example, and who knew better than he " how to mingle
the grave with the gay and jest with earnest " ?
When M. Necker had grown rich with his bank, and was
becoming influential with the Government, he moved his
Paris home from the Marais, Rue Michel le Comte, to the
more fashionable and more airy Rue de Cl&y, to a vast